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Because of its blandness—purity 
and longer lasting effectiveness 
—CO-RE-GA is best for your 
prosthetic patients. 
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That's the striking thing about a Lucitone 
denture. Made to keep a secret, its lifelike 
naturalness is an irresistible subject for 
comment. * * When you find a prospec- 
tive denture patient talking denture ma- 
terials like a veteran, you may be sure that 
one of his friends has given away a secret 
that Lucitone would have kept forever. 


TRADE MARK 
METHYL METHACRYLATE RESIN 


DENTURE MATERIAL 


The L. D. Caulk Company 


Main Store 
10th fl. Marshall Field Annex Bldg. 


‘Chicago, Illinois 
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All-Porcelain Incisal 
All-Porcelain Tissue Contact, 
No Gold Visible 


Mould and Technic Book 
sent on request. 


THE DENTISTS’ SUPPLY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
220 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


TRUBYTE 
New Hue 
PIN 
PONTICS 


Es pins in Trubyte New Hue Pin 
Pontics dre so placed that they 
will be in the normal cingulum area. 
This permits carving the backing to 
reproduce the natural lingual con- 
tour, with the bulky part of the back- 
ing covering the pins in line with the 
cingula of the natural teeth. 

Patients readily become accus- 
tomed to a bridge with a natural- 
tooth lingual. It feels comfortable 
and natural to the tongue, offers no 
impediment to speech, requires no 
“period of adjustment.” 


Ready-Built Hoot-Ends 
Harmonious Forms 
Trubyte New Hue Shades 
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THE CALENDAR 


November 30th: 


December 4th: 


December 5th: 


December 7th: 


December 13th: 


December 19th: 


Testimonial dinner for Dr. Leo W. Kremer to be held in the 
Crystal Room of the Palmer House, 6 :30 p.m. 


North Side Branch: Regular monthly meeting to be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. Dinner at 6 :30—program at 8:00 p.m. 
Dr. George M. Hollenback, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., of Los Angeles, 
California, will present a lecture clinic on “The Gold Inlay.” 


Kenwood-Hyde Park: Regular monthly meeting to be held at 
the Del Prado Hotel. Dinner at 6:30; meeting at 8:00. Dr. 
Jesse R. Carlton, Essayist, on “Basic Principles of Full Denture 


Construction ; McGrane Procedure.” Demonstration on patient. 


American College of Dentists, Illinois Section: Dinner 6:30 
p-m., University Club. Dr. Paul H. Hoeffel, Chairman, 
Randolph 1464. 


University of Illinois Alumni Day: A program of essays and 
table clinics will comprise the day. They will be given in the 
University building at 808 S. Wood Street, followed by a dinner 
in the Illini Union, 715 S. Wood Street. | 


Chicago Dental Society: Regular monthly meeting to be held in 
the Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer House. “The War” will 
be discussed by a foreign correspondent whose name will be an- 


nounced later. 
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Midwinter Meeting Plans Nearly Complete 
“Back To The Stevens,” A Popular Slogan 


After a lapse of three years, during 
which interval it housed the Army, the 
Stevens Hotel will again welcome the 
Midwinter Meeting of the Chicago 
Dental Society. Although not as yet 
restored to its former state of grandeur, 
the Stevens is still the “World’s Largest 
Hotel” and has unparalleled facilities 
for handling large conventions. Rooms 
will be scarce, however, and those plan- 
ning to attend should get their reserva- 
tions in immediately. The 1945 meeting 
will extend over four days, from Feb- 
ruary 12 to 15 inclusive, and will include 
all the usual features as well as the more 
recently adopted Consultation Clinics. 


REGISTRATION 


Requirements for registration will be 
the same as last year. All regular and 
associate members will be admitted with- 
out additional charge. Those who are 
members of the American Dental As- 
sociation, but not associate members, will 
be required to pay a registration fee of 
$2.00. The Chicago Dental Society will 
not benefit directly from these fees; 
they merely will help offset the increased 
cost of the meeting. All the important 
firms who have exhibited in the past 
have already reserved space and it is 
expected that the Commercial Exhibits 
will be a sell out. The registration desk 
will be open on Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 11, and local society members are 
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hereby urged to register at that time. 
By so doing you will be able to devote 
your entire time to the scientific aspects 
of the meeting as well as do a good 
turn to the out-of-town guests who will 
wish to register on Monday morning. 


: No decision has been reached as to social 


activities. Many national conventions 
have gradually restored their social func- 
tions and it is entirely possible that 
O.D.T. will relax its regulations so that 
the ladies may attend the 1945 Meeting. 
In which case the Frolics will be sched- 
uled for Tuesday evening and the Din- 
ner Dance for Wednesday evening. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


The morning sessions throughout the 
four days will be devoted to essays and 
motion pictures; except for the time 
which has been reserved on Monday 
from 9:00 to 10:30 a.m. for registra- 
tion. The Commercial Exhibits will be 
set up and ready to go on Monday 
morning at 9 o'clock, also. The after- 
noon sessions will consist of Limited At- 
tendance Clinics, General  Clinics,. 
Question and Answer Periods and Con- 
sultation Clinics. Two General Sessions 
have been tentatively agreed upon, one 
on Monday evening at 8 o'clock and 
one on Wednesday morning at 10:30. 
The Wednesday morning session will 
honor the winner of the Essay Contest. 

(Continued on page 24) 


Dr. Moyer Disclaims Mucostatics As 
New Discovery 


Principle Dates Back to 1886 Essayist Declares 


A full house greeted Dr. Walter E. 
Moyer of Denver at the October 
Monthly Meeting of the Chicago Dental 
Society at the Palmer House. Speaking 
on the subject “Basic Principles of Full 
Denture Construction,’ Dr. Moyer em- 
phasized that the mucostatic principle 
is nothing new and quoted at some 
length from Richardson’s “Practical 
Treatise on Mechanical Dentistry,” P. 
Blakiston Son and Co., 1886, to prove 
his point. Under the heading, “A Con- 
sideration of the Principles and Attend- 
ant Phenomena Involved in the Applica- 
tion of the Forces Utilized as a Means 
of Attachment,” Richardson pointed out 
that “there are two forces in nature 
utilized in the retention of entire den- 
tures notably in upper cases—atmos- 
pheric pressure and adhesion.” But the 
greatest of these, contrary to most opin- 
ion in those days, is adhesion. “Adhesion 
is defined as the force by which particles 
of different bodies stick together.” Rich- 
ardson proved by experiments that it is 
adhesion that holds a denture in place. 
“In all cases where the base is accurately 
adapted to the mucous surfaces, and the 
air thoroughly excluded, the essential 
condition favoring its retention by ad- 
hesion is secured.” Which, Dr. Moyer 
asserted, proves conclusively that some of 
the old time scientists “knew their stuff.” 


ANATOMY LESSON 


To illustrate his lecture, Dr. Moyer 
utilized about thirty colored slides and 
some 1400 feet of movie film. In rapid 
succession he depicted the various 
muscles of mastication and described 
their origin, insertion and function. He 
seemed, however, at times to doubt the 
accuracy of his own illustrations. The 
purpose of this anatomy lesson was to 
give the dentist a thorough understand- 
ing of the obstacles with which he must 


contend when constructing a denture and 
to point out the provisions to be made 
for the fossa and frenum areas as well. 
The motion picture began with impres- 
sion taking and followed on through to 
the finished denture. Dr. Moyer gave 
credit where credit was due and at vari- 
ous intervals during the projection of the 
picture would interject, “That’s some- 
thing I picked up from Glupker’— 
“That’s a trick I learned from Schlos- 
ser”—“That’s a short cut that Pendleton 
taught me.” At other times he would 
interrupt the sequence by saying, “That’s 
wrong, I don’t do that anymore,” or 
“That’s exaggerated,” which, coming 
from a denture specialist, seemed in- 
credible. A goodly portion of the picture 
was given over to the grimaces of a 
young man patient who seemed a bit 
annoyed at all the oral gymnastics that 
he was required to do. He was especially 
peeved when a bit of hot modeling com- 
pound dropped on his lip (and who can 
blame him?). The patient was singu- 
larly adept at sticking out his tongue. 
It was one of those long, serpentine 
affairs that, in its rapid excursions, re- 
minded one of a rattler. Your reporter 
doubts not that many of the audience 
spent restless nights trying to blot out 
the memory of it. But to get back to 
the subject at hand—Dr. Moyer proved 
conclusively, at least on this patient, 
that dentures will “stick” if properly 
constructed. He didn’t answer, however, 
that oft repeated question as to what 
effect high altitudes (Denver, 5280 ft.) 
has on denture wearing. Evidently, from 
the boasted success of the members of 
the Denver Study Club, it is a great 
asset. In closing, your reporter would 
suggest that this famous Study Club 
spend a bit more time on the art of 
public speaking than on the somewhat 
easier art of demonstrating mucostatic 


impressions.—James H. Keith. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PARTIAL DENTURES 
W. I. McNew 


Question: Do you prefer the impres- 
sion taken under pressure or non-com- 
pression? Why? 


Answer: I prefer to take impres- 
sions under pressure when necessary and 
under noncompression for partials which 
are tooth supported. Compound or 
some other similar material can be re- 
lied upon to give compression of tissue. 
If, however, the case is a tooth born case 
in which the attachments are rather rigid 
and the space is small, such areas can 
be taken with a non-compressible ma- 
terial and the case completed. In most 
instances, tissue born cases should be 
taken under pressure while those that 
are tooth born can be taken with non- 
compressible material. 


Question: What is the value of the 
surveyor? 


Answer: The value of a surveyor lies 
in the fact that the dentist is enabled to 
properly outline and place the cast clasps 
in their relatively correct position so that 
it will minimize the pressure on abut- 
ment teeth and at the same time main- 
tain the appliance in its proper relation- 
ship. 


Question: Explain the advantages and 
disadvantages of cast gold, bent wire and 
chromium alloy clasps for partial ‘den- 
tures? 


Answer: The advantage of cast gold 
for attachments for maintaining partial 
dentures in position are first, more rigid- 
ity; second, accuracy of relationship to 
the position it occupies on the tooth and 
the maintenance of the partial denture 
in its proper position. Disadvantages— 
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the possibility that improper designing, 
combined with improper finishing would 
cause decay or abrasion of the tooth 
structure because of friction and accu- 
mulation of food particles. The result is 
that there is a disintegration of tooth 
structure and a loss of proper relation- 
ship of the attachment. 

Bent wire clasps can be and should 
be utilized where teeth are extremely 
bell shaped or improperly positioned so 
as to allow for the elasticity in the alloy 
to move sufficiently to allow the clasps 
to be forced into proper position. The 
disadvantage in the bent wire clasp is 


‘that it lacks sufficient rigidity in some 


large bilateral cases, particularly uppers 
where a great deal of force and stress is 
brought to bear on abutment teeth in 
maintaining partial dentures in their 
proper relationship. 

Chromium alloy clasps have the ad- 
vantage of being rigid even to the ex- 
tent of being too rigid to be properly 
placed in the correct position on the 
tooth or teeth without considerable 
amount of tooth destruction. 


There is little variance between the 
gold cast clasps and the chromium alloy 
cast clasps so far as the possibilities of 
decay are concerned. More often this 
decay is caused by improper design. So 
far as the cleanliness of the cast gold 
clasp or the chromium alloy cast clasp 
is concerned, they can be kept abso- 
lutely clean if the patient devotes a little 
time to their care. They should be ad- 
vised to do so when such an appliance is 
fabricated for them. 


Question: When should, and when 
should not, partial dentures be used? 


Answer: Partial dentures should be 


‘ 


constructed where there are a sufficient 
number of teeth remaining in either 
arch to give enough support for a partial 
denture granting that these teeth are 
healthy in every sense of the word. Par- 
tial dentures should not be constructed 
where there are not a sufficient number 
of teeth to insure the life of the appliance 
for a reasonable length of time. Teeth 
which show apical involvement should 
not be maintained nor should they be 
used for any form of attachment. There 
are some deviations, particularly where 
it may be found necessary to maintain 
teeth which are unfavorable so far as po- 
sitions are concerned, but do not show 
any periapical involvement. Such con- 
sideration as shape and contour of the 
alveolar ridge, the number, position and 
condition of remaining teeth, muscular 
attachment, and the wishes of the pa- 
tient should be given due consideration. 
There are instances in which mouths 
are not suited for the satisfactory con- 
struction of a complete denture so, I 
am of the opinion, that in such instances 
remaining teeth should be utilized and 
partial dentures constructed. 


Question: Should restorations, such as 
cast crowns or inlays, be recommended 
in caries susceptible cases? 


Answer: Restorations such as cast 
crowns, inlays or any other reliable 
means of restoring lost coronal portions 
of a tooth can be recommended par- 
ticularly where mouths are susceptible 
to decay. They also can be utilized where 
teeth are in such a position in the arch 
that they should be utilized for attach- 
ment but are so broken down that inlays 
or crowns are required. I am of the 
opinion that patients who have active 
caries should be given to understand 
when any removable appliance is to be 
made for them that they should use 
every means at their disposal to keep 
both the appliance and the natural teeth 
as clean as possible. It should be defi- 
nitely impressed upon them that if they 
do not, they will lose those teeth, and 
it will be necessary to build some other 


form of appliance which will entail addi- 
tional cost. 


Question: What would determine your 
choice as to whether a fixed bridge or 
a partial denture should be placed in 
any given case? 


Answer: All things being equal, I 
would be inclined to favor a fixed bridge 
providing a fixed bridge can be con- 
structed to give satisfactory results. If, 
however, there are conditions which 
would counter-indicate the fabricating of 
a fixed bridge, then most certainly I 
would suggest and proceed to build a 
partial denture. Many factors may enter 
into the choice of a fixed bridge or a 
partial denture. Some are the length of 
span, the condition of abutment teeth, 
the bite relationship, the approximate 
forces brought to bear upon the appli- 
ances, and the muscular attachments. 
There are definite indications for fixed 
bridges and likewise for partial dentures. 
The above-named conditions should in- 
dicate or determine the choice between 
a fixed bridge and a partial denture. 


Question: What is the life span of 
partials? 


Answer: In answer to this question it 
is necessary that consideration be given 
to many different factors. The life span 
of partial dentures may vary considerably 
in different individuals while the outline, 
design and materials may be similar. 
The life span of partials is determined 
largely by the design, the care given 
them by the patient, the number and 
position of abutment teeth and just how 
these teeth are utilized for the mainte- 
nance of the partial denture in position. 
The ability of the operator and the utili- 
zation of mechanics as well as materials 
also determines to a large degree the life 
span of partial dentures. 

My experience has been that there 
may be a variance of from 7 to 25 years 
in the life span of partials. No doubt 
the average would reach somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 10 or 12 years. 


An Analysis of the Concepts and Appliances 
Employed in Orthodontic Treatment 


ArtuHuR C. Ruope*, D.D.S., M.S., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


It would be impossible to analyze the 
concepts and appliances used in ortho- 
dontic treatment without reviewing their 
origin and development. This can best 
be done through an historical approach. 

For purposes of analysis, let us divide 
orthodontic history into two periods : The 


first, roughly covering the time from its. 


early beginning up to the introduction of 
the pin and tube appliance in 1911; the 
second, from there up to the present 
time. 

We need not dwell too closely on the 
achievements recorded in early orthodon- 
tic history, but mention should be made 
that Fauchard, in 1723, introduced a 
regulating device, which he termed a 
bandelette, by means of which he could 
expand the dental arch. That it was the 
forerunner of our present expansion or 
alignment arch is the only reason for re- 
ferring to it. 

During the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century dentistry was primarily 
concerned with the correction of the 
alignment of the teeth. People in this 
age were already conscious of the dis- 
figurement due to “crooked teeth” and 
attempts were made through the appli- 

*cation of force, to “straighten them.” If 
this could be facilitated through the re- 
moval of one or more offending teeth, 
extraction was employed. Therefore, in 
the early years of this specialty, the great- 
est consideration was the alignment of 
teeth, and men directed their efforts 
toward this aim. Little, if any, considera- 
tion was given to the relation of one jaw 
to the other, although John Hunter had 
made the observation of jaw relation- 
ship as early as 1771. 

Some of the great leaders during this 
time were Hunter, Fauchard, Fox, Bar- 
ker, Thompson, Kingsley, Davenport, 
Case and Angle, to mention only a few. 


*Presented at the Midwinter Meeting of the Chicago 
Dental Society, February 1944 
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These men, with others who devoted a 
good share of their time to this subject, 
realized that there was something more 
important to be considered than mere 
alignment of teeth. From their writings 
we can infer that each one had a differ- 
ent idea concerning malocclusion and 
what was to be done about it. Conse- 
quently, each man treated his cases in 
the manner he deemed best. With the 
ingenuity most of these men possessed, 
we find them designing various types of 
appliances for the individual case, for 
there were no standardized parts to be 
had. It is only natural, that with these 
appliances, only the simplest of tooth 
movements could be effected. At a re- 
sult, we find that during the first period 
our therapy was carried out almost ex- 
clusively by means of tooth tipping ap- 
pliances. 


MALOCCLUSION CLASSIFIED 


For some time these men had observed 
that certain malocclusions had some 
common characteristics and attempts 
were made at classification, but these 
proved to be either too limited or too 
complicated in their use.. Certainly this 
was true of Case’s classification which 
embraced twenty-six divisions. It re- 
mained for Angle to bring order out of 
chaos and in 1898 he presented his paper 
on “The Classification of Malocclusion.” 

Angle’s classification was based on the 
mesio-distal relations of the teeth and 
jaws’ which was reflected by the posi- 
tions assumed by the upper first molars. 
This classification did more to advance 
orthodontics than any other one step arid 
lifted the specialty to that of a science. . 
Even to this day, despite criticisms, it is 
the most widely used and accepted classi- 
fication. 

Up to this time, as I mentioned before, 
little, if any attention was paid to oc- 
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clusion. Men were satisfied with any 
inclined plane relationship, if alignment 
of teeth and esthetics could be improved. 
Through his studies of comparative anat- 
omy and other allied sciences, Angle 
came to the conclusion that man’s teeth 
did have a definite arrangement. He de- 
scribed in minutest detail the relationship 
that each tooth had with its antagonist 
and also with teeth in the same arch ; that 
inclined planes occluded with definite 
inclined planes of other teeth ; that each 
tooth had a definite axial inclination and 
contact point; that the lower jaw had a 
definite relationship to the upper and to 
the cranium and to the body as a whole. 

In short, this was normal occlusion 
and he pointed out its real significance 
and made it the basis for all treatment. 
This he embodied in his definition of the 
“Line of Occlusion” in the seventh edi- 
tion of his text in which he said, “It is 
the line with which in form and posi- 
tion, according to type, the teeth must 
be in harmony if in normal occlusion.” 
Now men had an ideal to strive for, an 
objective to reach. Instead of mere 
alignment of teeth, normal occlusion and 
function became the goals of treatment. 


While other mechanisms were in use 


during this period, Angle’s E arch ap- 


pliance, because of its simplicity and 
efficiency, was the appliance of choice. 
It was widely used to gain expansion of 
the arches for the alignment of teeth and 
in cases where extraction was resorted 
to, where the lower jaw was too far 
back (a condition now known as Class 
II, Division I), the spaces were closed 
through facial bows attached to the 
alignment arch and traction applied 
from a head cap which retruded the 
upper anterior teeth. Later on it was 
also used to change jaw relationship. 

At this same time the lingual arch 
was introduced. Le Foulon was credited 
with being the first to use it. He reasoned 
that if force could be applied from the 
outside, then it could also be applied 
from within through pressure. Later on 
a lingual arch was soldered to the ends 
of the screws used on clamp bands and 
this was the forerunner of the soldered 


lingual arch. With the invention of the 
Angle-Young lock, it became the remov- 
able lingual arch appliance as we know it 
today and is still widely used. 


FIRST CONCEPT 


With the acceptance of Angle’s Classi- 
fication and the attention focused on 
occlusion, function became the aim of 
treatment. This introduces the first con- 
cept which we are to consider; namely, 
that nature through function, would 
upright teeth necessarily left in abnormal 
axial inclination after treatment and 
would respond by increased bone build- 
ing activities which in turn would pro- 
duce a more normal development. Let 
us review how this concept was applied, 
particularly in the treatment of Class II, 
Division I malocclusions. It must be 
remembered that classification depended 
on the position assumed by the lower 
jaw and not the upper. This made it 
necessary to change jaw relationship. 
Many at that time tried to claim that 
Class II, Division I, could be any one 
of three things—a mesial position of the 
upper, a distal position of the lower, or 
a little of each. It was Angle’s conten- 
tion that the upper was never too far 
forward in relation to the cranium and 
in many cases he thought it underde- 
veloped. The results of investigations by 
Oppenheim and Hellman upheld him 
in this belief. * 

In his early treatment of Class IT, Di- 
vision I, Angle extracted the upper first 
bicuspids merely to improve esthetics by 
retruding the upper anterior teeth. This 
method of treatment was never popular 
with him and he soon found a method 
which would produce correct occlusal 
relations and establish correct jaw re- 
lationship. To understand how he did 
this, it will be necessary to go back to 
the time of Kingsley and review a — 
of his work. 


BITE JUMPING 


While Kingsley has been referred to 
as the “Father of Orthodontics,” the 
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greatest credit due him is probably the 
fact that he was the first to “jump the 


bite.” This he did by bringing the 
mandible forward from its posterior posi- 
tion into normal relation with the max- 
illa. To do this he placed a bite plane 
fitted to the upper arch which compelled 
the patient to protrude the lower jaw in 
order to close the teeth. Here was a real 
attempt in the treatment of Class II, 
Division I, cases to produce correct oc- 
clusal and jaw relationship and improve 
esthetics as well. This was evidence that 
Kingsley had embraced Angle’s Classi- 
fication because prior to this he was an 
exponent of extraction. 

When Angle heard of Kingsley’s 
method he was much impressed and 
used it in a number of cases. Of this 
plan he said, “It has many advantages 
in its favor and is decidedly preferable 
to the plan demanding extraction.” 
Through this method, changes were sup- 
posed to take place in the condyle and 
the fossa, provided the lower jaw could 
be held in this position over an extended 
period of time so that these changes 
could take place. After a long period 
of retention it was found that the mandi- 
ble invariably slipped back to its former 
position and Angle discontinued its use. 


INTERMAXILLARY ANCHORAGE 


About this same time or prior to it, 
Baker of Boston had employed a method 
of exerting force for the reduction of 
protruding incisors, using as anchorage 
the teeth in the lower jaw and applying 
this force with elastics; one loop being 
attached to a hook soldered to the upper 
arch in the canine area, the other to be 
thrown over the end of the tube on the 
molar bands. The tubes also held the 
ends of an alignment arch which served 
to correct any malalignment of the lower 
anterior teeth as well as reenforcing an- 
chorage. This is what is known today as 
intermaxillary anchorage and Angle, in 
deference to Baker, called it Baker an- 
chorage. Here was the means Angle could 
use to effect changes in jaw relationship 
and this was his next step. 
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At first all the lower teeth were tipped 
mesially until they were in correct mesio- 
distal relation to the uppers. At the 
same time the uppers were retruded with 
elastics, thus, shortening the upper arch. 
It was found, however, that when treat- 
ment was completed, the teeth in the 
lower arch had such extreme axial in- 
clinations that they could not be righted. 
To obviate this, Angle reasoned that he 
could obtain correct mesio-distal rela- 
tions by moving each part way; the 
lowers mesially ; the uppers distally. This 
still left the lowers tipped mesially and 
the uppers distally but not to the marked 
degree the previous method had done. 
Trying to prevent this, he went one step 
further by attempting to hold the man- 
dibular teeth where they were and 
carrying the maxillary ‘teeth back the 
entire distance necessary to produce Class 
I relationship. This was done in steps ; 
first taking back the molars, then the 
bicuspids, the cuspids and finally the four 


incisors. In the lower arch, anchorage 


was increased by aligning the lower arch 
wire so that it lay below the gingival 
margins of the incisors and as the arch 
was sprung up and ligated, it produced 
a backward tipping force in the lower 
molars. Hgre we have the principle 
of stationary intermaxillary anchorage. 
With the restoration of normal arch 
relationship and normal interdigitation 
of inclined planes, it was thought that 
nature would enlist the normal func- 
tional forces and cause development of 
the mandible and maxilla. That nature 
would do this, Angle offered the famous 
Huning case and others as proof of her 


ability to build bone. 


The Huning case was a Class I mal- 
occlusion that Angle had treated by 
expansion of the arches with the E arch. 
When he had finished the case he felt 
considerable anxiety over the patient’s 
appearance, because of the abnormal 
axial inclination of the teeth and ques- 
tioned his own wisdom in not extracting 
the four first bicuspids. After he had 
placed retainers he did not see the pa- 
tient for more than a year. When she 
finally returned he was surprised to find 
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the teeth in excellent axial inclination, 
good occlusion and a decided improve- 
ment in facial lines. He deducted that 
the normal functional forces of occlusion 
had righted these teeth and that bone 
had grown around them to give support. 
From these: observations he reckoned 
that if nature could accomplish such an 
adjustment, why not assist her by estab- 
lishing correct axial inclination during 
treatment. These ideas were incorpo- 
rated in a paper, “Bone Growing.” 


BONE GROWTH 


Up to this time little attention had 
been given to the problem of bone. John 
Hunter had observed that bone was 
changing continuously. Sanstadt, work- 
ing on dogs, thought that bone was re- 
sorbed on the side of pressure and built 
up on the side of tension. This was the 
usual conception until 1911 when Op- 
penheim reported the findings of his 
experiments on baboons. He found an 
interplay of resorption and deposition 
on both the tension and pressure sides 
with a complete transformation of the 
internal architecture of the alveolar proc- 
ess, which was quite different from the 
observation of Sanstadt. + 

Years before, Wolff had formulated 
his law on the transformation of bone in 
which he said, “Every change in the 
form and function of bone, or in its 
function alone, is followed by certain 
definite changes in its internal architec- 
ture and equally definite secondary al- 
terations in its external conformation in 
accordance with mathematical laws.” 
Oppenheim’s findings substantiated 
Wolff's law, in that the bone spicules 
around the teeth oriented themselves 
parallel to the orthodontic forces instead 
of remaining parallel to the long axis of 
the teeth. 


PREPOSTEROUS CLAIMS 


Although Wolff had defined his law in 
unmistakable terms, misconceptions crept 
into its interpretation. J. B. Murphy of 
Chicago stated that Wolff could just as 


well have said, “the amount of bone in 
a given part depends on the need for 
it.” This rewording of the law of bone 
transformation started a wave of ex- 
‘travagant statements and promises by 
orthodontists and orthopedists as well; 
that through increased function, in- 
creases in bone could be brought about. 
Some of these promises were as pre- 
posterous as some claims made by manu- 
facturers of patent medicines. It was 
thought that expansion of the dental 
arch enlarged the nasal cavity and made 
normal breathing possible. Rubber gum 
was freely prescribed as a chewing exer- 
cise for children, which, if vigorously 
followed, would produce a normal sized 
jaw. This concept persisted up to a few 
years ago when the orthodontic staff of 
the University of Illinois published their 
results of cephalometric investigation 
which proved that only the alveolar 
process is affected through orthodontic 
tooth movement. 

With a view to expediting treatment 
by shortening the period of retention, 
Angle devised a retainer which would 
not only support the crowns of the teeth 
but would also exert pressure on the 
roots of the incisors in a labial direction. 
This he called the “Working Retainer.” 


SECOND CONCEPT 


In 1911 he gave to the profession his 
“Method of Root Movement.” He said, 
“Instead of tipping the crowns of the 
teeth into the line of occlusion and leav- 
ing the roots at abnormal angles of in- 
clination to be adjusted during the pe- 
riod of retention, the teeth should be 

~moved bodily as a result of a force so 

gentle and so evenly distributed as to 
stimulate normal cellular activity and 
the growth of bone.” This is the second 
concept we are to consider and it ushers 
in the use of bodily movement appli- 
ances. 

The mechanism Angle introduced was 
the pin and tube appliance. He was not 
the first to use this principle as Case had 
used it years before by means of root 
wise extension bars soldered to bands 
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placed on the anterior teeth and con- 
trolling their movement with two arches 
seated in tubes on the molar bands. The 
pin and tube appliance is still in use 
today by men who claim it to be the peer 
of all the bodily movement appliances. 
It was never widely accepted, however, 
because of its difficult technic and it 
soon gave way to another appliance 
which embodied the same principles and 
philosophy of treatment, but was simpler 
in its construction and application. This 
was the ribbon arch appliance given to 
the profession in 1916. 

The chief points of difference between 
this and the pin and tube appliance 
were that a bracket took the place of the 
tube and instead of a round arch with 
pins soldered to it, Angle used a flat arch 
in a vertical plane. The arch was molded 
to the maloccluded teeth and as treat- 
ment progressed it was gradually ironed 
out to ideal form. Through the relation- 
ship of the flat arch to the bracket, tooth 
movement was bodily in a labio lingual 
direction. For mesial or distal bodily 
movement a cleat had to be added to 
the arch. As in the pin and tube appli- 
ance there was no control over the 
bicuspids in a vertical plane. 


EDGEWISE ARCH 


To gain this advantage and also to 
get back to a preformed arch, such as the 
E arch, Angle devised another appliance 
which he considered “The Latest and 
Best.” It was first developed as an ad- 
junct to the ribbon arch but later be- 
came the Edgewise arch appliance. This 
mechanism is capable of root and crown 
movement in a labio lingual direction ; 
it exercises control over all teeth and 
as I mentioned before, the arch is pre- 
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formed and all teeth are banded. This 
gives better control, increased anchorage 
and better protection against caries. It 
makes possible the movement of teeth in 
phalanx and enlists the highest type of 
stationary anchorage available in the 
mouth. At the close of treatment teeth 
are in correct axial inclination and oc- 
clusal relationship, so that normal forces 
of function are brought about. 

An attempt to analyze the many dif- 
ferent appliances in use would be very 
time consuming. Many men are using 
appliances other than the ones analyzed. 
Nevertheless, they embody either the 
principle of tooth tipping or of bodily 
movement and as such, embrace one of 
the two concepts we have considered 
which can be summarized as follows: 

The first concept implies the use of 
tooth tipping appliances and relies on 
nature to upright the teeth during re- 
tention. Then through more normal 
functional forces a better development is 
to be expected. In the second concept, 
an- attempt is made to assist nature by 
uprighting the teeth during treatment so 
that normal forces can be immediately 
enlisted to stimulate cellular activity and 
growth of bone. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DR. HINE ACCEPTS 
INDIANA APPOINTMENT 


Dr. Maynard K. Hine who has been 
on the faculty at the University of II- 
linois College of Dentistry for the past 
eight years has resigned to accept an 
appointment at the University of Indi- 
ana College of Dentistry. He will be 
professor and head of the Department 
of Periodontia and Oral Histopathology. 

Dr. Hine is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and after a short period 
on its faculty went to Rochester, New 
York, as an Eastman Fellow in the Uni- 
versity of Rochester Dental Clinic. He 
has been active in the affairs of the 
Chicago Dental Society and has made 
a number of contributions to the dental 
literature. 


GARDINER HOSPITAL 
STAFF PROVIDES KENWOOD 
PROGRAM 


The Gardiner General Hospital was 
opened on November 7 to the members 
of the Kenwood-Hyde Park Branch and 
to the officers of the Chicago Dental So- 
ciety through the invitation of Col. Ar- 
nett Matthews and Lt. Col. Kenneth 
Cofield. 

The scientific program was devoted to 
a paper on the use of “Penicillin in the 
Treatment of Gingival Infections” read 
by Lt. Col. Cofield. The dental staff 
which has had access. to penicillin has 
used it in treatment of a number of oral 
conditions and is favorably impressed 
with the results. The drug is applied 
topically on cotton pellets. The most 
efficient strength was found to be a 1-500 
dilution which was allowed to contact 
the tissues for several minutes. 

Preceding the penicillin discussion, 
Col. John R. Hall, Commanding officer, 
welcomed the dentists to the hospital. 
He spoke on the fine relationship which 


exists between the medical and dental 
staff and of the impressive results being 
secured in battle areas by the cooperative 
teamwork of the two professions. He 
stated that ninety-seven per cent of 
those wounded, provided their wounds 
are not essentially fatal, now recover 
when brought to medical care. This 
is a much higher percentage of recovery 
than has been obtained in any other 
war. He told of the extraordinary re- 
sults that are being accomplished 
through newer treatments using sulfa 
drugs, penicillin and blood plasma. 
Whereas meningitis was formerly a fa- 
tal disease when contracted, now only 
three to four per cent of the victims 
die. During the last war great strides 
were made in reducing the death rate 
from meningitis to thirty-eight per cent 
through the use of antimeningococcus 
serum. In regard to pneumonia only 
seven-tenths of one per cent of the vic- 
tims now die. 

An excellent steak dinner was served 
those attending after an interesting tour 
through the hospital. 


KREMER DINNER TO BE 
HELD NOVEMBER 30 


Dr. Leo W. Kremer, immediate past 
president of the Chicago Dental Society, 
will be honored at a dinner on Thurs- 
day, November 30, in the Crystal Room 
of the Palmer House. Dinner will be | 
preceded by a social hour beginning at 
6:30 p.m. Tickets, at $7.00 per person, 
may be secured from any of the follow- 
ing committeemen: Englewood—Reu- 
ben Anderson, Milton Cruse, Harold 
Hayes, Vincent Milas, Thomas Starshak, 
Jerome Wilher ; Kenwood-Hyde Park— 
Elmer Ebert, Harry Hartley, Willard 
Johnson, Robert Wells; North Side— 
Roland Weber; North Suburban—Ed- 
win Baumann, Earl Bommerscheim, 
James Keith, William Rusch; North- 
west—Glenn Cartwright, James Mer- 
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shimer, Joseph Zielinski; South Sub- 
urban—L. W. Hughes; West Side— 
Michael De Rose, James Guerrero, 
Joseph Porto, Lewis Weinshenker ; West 
Suburban—Robert Humphrey; Loop— 
Daniel Beshoar, Mefford Couch, Bernard 
Friedman, Howard Miller, Harold 
Welsh and A. T. Williams. 

Reservations must be made by noon 
on Tuesday, November 28. 


COLOR FILM OF TONGUE 
MOVEMENTS MADE 


A color film record of the tongue 
movements in speech has been made by 
two members of the British Royal Air 
Force. They are a physiologist, Mr. 

J. Yule Bogue and Mr. Dennis Fry. 
’ This is the first film of its type made 
and is described in Endeavor, the quar- 
terly review of scientific progress pub- 
lished by Imperial Chemical Industries. 

The subject used had his tongue ex- 
posed to view as a result of an opera- 
tion which removed the right cheek. A 
film record of the tongue movements 
was made and simultaneously the sub- 
ject’s speech was recorded. The film 
sound track supplies a rough jhdication 
of the wave form of the snd that is 
being produced. 

The film has been welcomed by the 
Air Forces as a contribution toward the 
rehabilitation of flying men with facial 
injuries who have to be taught to speak 
again. 


INSTITUTE ON INDUSTRIAL 
DENTISTS PROGRAM 


The Institute’s industrial diagnostic 
service had a prominent place on the 
program at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Industrial Den- 
tists, held in Chicago on October 15. 
President Cartwright, scheduled to speak 
on “A Dental Society’s Industrial Pro- 
gram,” turned most of his time over to 
Miss Bessems and Mrs. Walter, who 
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outlined the Institute’s program. Keen 
interest was shown by the visiting in- 
dustrial dentists and many questions 
asked. Dr. Lyman D. Heacock, chief 
dental consultant of the Division of In- 
dustrial Hygiene, U. S. Public Health 
Department, who was present, said he 
considered the Institute’s program a so- 
lution of the dental problem in indus- 
tries too small to maintain dental de- 
partments. 

Dr. Powell C. Carrel of Hartford, 
Connecticut, secretary of the Association, 
commented in a letter to Dr. Cart- 
wright: “You, Miss Bessems, and Mrs. 
Walter sure added spice to the program 
in your addresses. I particularly enjoyed 
the ladies’ elucidation of the small plant’s 
problems. Please extend my thanks and 
best wishes to them.” 


SURPLUS. WAR PROPERTY 
BILL PASSES 


The Senate has passed, with numer- 
ous amendments, House Bill 5125 which 
provides for the proper disposal of sur- 
plus war property. One section assigns 
to veterans, including physicians and 
dentists, suitable preference in the ac- 
quisition of certain types of surplus 
property useful in carrying on their 
professional activities. In the discussion 
on the floor of the Senate reference 
was made to the fact that many physi- 
cians and dentists sold their businesses to 
go into the armed forces and they should 
be adequately provided for upon their 
return. 


INSTITUTE 
FILM SHOWINGS 


During the month of October, the 
Institute presented its films before the 
following lay audiences: Health classes 
at York Community High School, Elm- 
hurst (25 showings); Christ Lutheran 
School, Oak Park ; St. Edmund’s School, 
Oak Park ; St. Catherine of Siena School, 
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Oak Park; Bishop Quarter School, Oak 
Park; Grant-White P-T.A., Forest 
Park; Fort Dearborn P-T.A.; Archer 
Road Kiwanis Club; Herman Raster 
P-T.A.; Transfiguration School Moth- 
ers; Whittier P-T.A., Oak Park; Butler 
Brothers employees; Oak Park High 
School (13 showings); Kelly High 
School (35 showings); Sullivan High 
School (16 showings). Total attend- 
ance for the month was 5,867. 


LABOR WARNED CONCERNING 
WAGNER BILL 


In a talk before the Soroptimist Club, 
John W. Neal, executive secretary of the 
committee on medical service and pub- 
lic relations of the Illinois State Medi- 
cal Society, warned organized labor of 
certain dangers in the Wagner bill, 
which provides for an extension of so- 
cial security to permit medical and hos- 
pital service. He stated that the measure 
would require a 6 per cent pay roll de- 
duction to be matched by employers, that 
the individual would have no choice of 
physicians and almost dictatorial au- 
thority on health measures would be 
vested in the surgeon general of the 
public health service. He also asserted 
that passage of the measure would 
threaten the extinction of all private 
accident and health insurance, and, ul- 
timately, all private life insurance. 


INSTITUTE PLACING 
DENTAL HEALTH 
CHARTS 


Large charts, designed for high 
school and adult teaching purposes, pur- 
chased from the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, are being placed by the Institute 
in high schools and industrial plants. 
Each set consists of eight charts, 22 by 
29 inches, illustrated in color, and bound 
by a spiral binding into a complete 
dental health educational unit. They 
are given out only upon request from in- 


dustrial nurses or health instructors, 
where it is certain they will be used to 
advantage. 


DR. WINTHROP GIRLING 
1864-1944. 


Dr. Winthrop Girling, one of Chi- 
cago’s pioneer dentists, died on October 
25 in the Evanston Hospital at the age 
of 80. He was graduated from the Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery in 1891, 
which was then located at Wabash Ave- 
nue and Randolph Streets. He became 
a member of the college faculty in the 
Department of Crown and Bridge and 
served in that capacity for a number of 
years. Dr. Girling was active in the 
Chicago Dental Society, having acted as 
its recording secretary from 1894 to. 
1898, and as chairman of the Board of 
Censors from 1902 to 1906. He was 
a member of numerous organizations in- 
cluding the Glencoe Masonic lodge and 
Delta Sigma Delta fraternity. Dr. Gir- 
ling took pleasure in exhibiting to friends 
an antique foot engine that he used 
before the days of electricity. 

On Thursday, October 19, while 
working on a patient he had a heart at- 
tack and on Friday he went to the Evans- 
ton Hospital where he passed away the 
following Tuesday. Memorial services 
held in Evanston were attended by many 
of his relatives and friends——Ralston I. 
Lewis. 


DR. BERNARD J. COOPER 
1896-1944 


Dr. Bernard J. Cooper, former chief 
dental surgeon at the Albert Merritt 
Billings Hospital, died on October 28, 
1944. Dr. Cooper was a graduate of 
the University of Chicago and of North- 
western University Dental School, and 
a member of the Chicago Athletic Club, 
the Exmoor Country Club, Delta Sigma 
Delta and Sigma Nu fraternities. He 
is survived by his widow, Irene, and 
two sons, Forster and John Robert. 
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Public and Professional Relations Committee 
Lays Foundation for Constructive Program 


Discuss Plan for Referring Public to Dental Society Members 


The Public and Professional Relations 
Committee at its meeting on September 
28, 1944, considered a number of im- 
portant matters and laid the ground 
work for their disposition. 

One item which has caused consider- 
able concern in the central office is the 
numerous requests received from the 
public for referral to dentists, both spe- 
cialists and general practitioners. The 
policy of the central office has been 
modified several times until at present 
refusals are given to all such requests ; 
no names are given out from the central 
office. Many think that this is a poor 
policy as it leaves the public to the dis- 
cretion of the telephone directory or the 
suggestion of friends. This procedure 
allows the public to seek the services of 
unethical practitioners and those who 
are opposed to the present policy think 
that it would be much wiser for the 
Society to give the names of several So- 
ciety members to an individual who is 
seeking dental service. The Chicago 
Medical Society upon request does not 
hesitate to give the public a name from 
its files. 

The Board of Directors of the Chi- 
cago Dental Society has debated this 
problem and referred it to the Public 
and Professional Relations Committee. 
After a great deal of discussion on this 
subject, Dr. Porto moved and Dr. Wil- 
liams seconded a motion that the Chair- 
man appoint a special committee to 
formulate a plan that would be accept- 
able to the Board of Directors and to 
the general membership of the Society 
for suggesting dentists to the public. 
The motion carried. | 
SCHOOL EXCUSES SOUGHT 

The educational director of the Den- 
tal Hygiene Institute, Miss Josephine 
Bessems, read to the committee a report 
on the Institute. 
from Dr. Lloyd H. Dodd, chairman of 
the Committee on Dental Health Educa- 
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It included a letter 


tion of the Illinois State Dental Society, 
which stated that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the state was mak- 
ing a general recommendation that all 
schools throughout the state dismiss chil- 
dren from school for dental appoint- 
ments without penalty. Many requests 
have come from dentists in the Chicago 
area, particularly those practicing ortho- 
dontia, to have the Institute and the So- 
ciety adopt a plan acceptable to the 
Board of Education of Chicago for ex- 
cusing school children for dental treat- 
ment. Dr. Gresens moved, seconded by 
Dr. Porto, that the Public and Profes- 
sional Relations Committee recommend 
to the Board of Directors of the Chi- 
cago Dental Society that the Board of 
Education be asked to endorse the plan 
outlined by the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety. “This motion carried. 

Miss Bessems also mentioned the new 
Illinois Health and Physical Education 
law which requires all students to have 
periodic health examinations and that 
the curriculum in all state teachers’ col- 
leges and normal schools contain courses 
in methods and materials for training 
teachers in physical and health educa- 
tion. 

SEEK FILM COUNSELLORS 

In reporting the progress of the vari- 
ous activities of the Institute, Miss Bes- 
sems advised the committee that diffi- 
culty is had in obtaining a list of ac- 
ceptable dentists to serve as counsellors 
at lay meetings where the films of the 
Institute are shown. Several methods of 
procedure for selecting counsellors were 
discussed by the committee following 


. which Dr. Scanlan moved, with Dr. Wil- 


liams seconding, that the Chairman be 
empowered to appoint a special sub- 
committee, the duty of which would be 
to select responsible counsellors. This 
motion carried and Dr. Tittle, chair- 
man of the committee, appointed the 
following to serve in this capacity: 
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Werner Gresens, West Suburban; Fred 
Ahlers, Northwest Side; Arthur Pearce, 
Englewood; LeRoy Rowland, South 
Suburban; Walter Scanlan, Kenwood- 
Hyde Park; William Serritella, West 
Side; Clyde West, North Side; Roger 
Williams, North Suburban. 

The Chairman advised the committee 
that it was necessary to appoint a sub- 
committee known as the Dental Ad- 
visory Committee to cooperate with the 
Chicago Welfare Administration. He 
suggested that Dr. Scanlan be appointed 
chairman of this committee with Drs. 
Serritella and Porto as members. His 
suggestions were confirmed. 

A letter from Dr. L. H. Jacob was 
read requesting that a sub-committee on 
industrial dentistry be appointed to co- 
operate with the State Society’s com- 
mittee on Dental Health Education and 
its sub-committee on Industrial Dentis- 
try. The Chairman was authorized to 
appoint this sub-committee. 

Dr. Tittle pointed out that it has 
been customary for at least one member 


of the Public and Professional Rela- 
tions. Committee to cooperate with the 
Parent-Teachers Association in its Sum- 
mer Round-Up activities. He stated his 
opinion that the Summer Round-Up 
program should be combined with a 
broader program for the promotion of 
dental health education for the students 
throughout the school system. Such a 
plan would unite the educational acti- 
vities for the child of school age and 


_pre-school age in one committee. Ac- 


tion on this matter was deferred pending 
further study by the committee. 

It was decided that the committee 
select one of its members to prepare a 
report on the important actions of each 
meeting for publication in THe Fort- 
NIGHTLY Review and H. C. Buttery was 
chosen t@ act as the reporter for this 
first meeting. Those attending were: 
Drs. Ahlers, Anderson, Gresens, Buttery, 
Williams, Scanlan, Pearce, Haberle, 
Mueller, Porto, Tittle, Oppice, Hartley, 
Mr. Hegland and Miss Bessems.—Hor- 
ace C. Buttery. 


A Visit to the Dentist* 
PRIZE CONTRIBUTION 
By Helene Minovitz, Age Eleven 


I really am a brave lass, for all that I’ve been through, 

And if you hear my story, I am sure you’ll think so, too. 

When I fall down and hurt myself, I rarely ever cry, 

Or have to stay a week in bed ; I don’t complain or sigh. 

But it’s quite a different story when the dentist I must see— 

I really felt so frightened the last time he worked on me. 

He called me in his little room and told me to sit down, ~ 

And then I climbed up on the seat so far above the ground. 

He took two shiny hooklike things that really made me ’fraid, 
And as he came real close to me, I just sat there and prayed. 
“Now open your mouth, and open it wide,” was what the dentist said. 
“And just sit up real straight and tall, and please do tip your head.” 
Right then, I felt a clinking as he probed into my mouth, 

And oh, I wished like anything I was in my own house. 

But then, when he had finished, he grinned and said to me: 
“You haven’t a thing to worry about, your teeth are fine, I see.” 
Now when the dentist said this, I couldn’t believe my ears, 

But I certainly felt much better, and away went all my fears. 

At last, I chuckled to myself, “There’s really nothing to it. 

I wasn’t scared a single bit—why, any one can do it!” 

And when I finally left the room and smelled the good fresh air, 
I was the happiest person alive to leave that dentist chair. 


*Contributed by Dr. George B. MacFarlane. 


Minutes’of Regular Meeting of the 
Chicago Dental Society 


October 24, 1944 Grand Ball Room—Palmer House 


The second regular monthly meeting 
was Called to order by President Harold 
W. Oppice at 8 :o0 p.m. 

Motion was regularly made and sev- 
erally séconded, that the reading of the 
minutes of the meeting of September 19 
be dispensed with inasmuch as they have 
been published in Tue FortNIcHTLY RE- 
view. Motion carried. 

Motion was then regularly made and 
severally seconded, that the minutes of 
the meeting of September 19 be ap- 
proved as published in the October 15 
issue of THe FortnicHtLy Review. 

Reports of Boards and Standing Com- 
mittees—none. 

Reports of Special Committees—none. 

Unfinished Business—none. 

New Business— 

President Oppice announced that the 
third regular monthly meeting of the 
Chicago Dental Society would be an all 
day assembly on Dental Health Eco- 
nomics, presented in cooperation with 
the Illinois State Dental Society. He 
stated that the meeting had been ar- 
ranged to provide practicing dentists 
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with a bird’s-eye view of present and 
future problems in the wider distribu- 
tion of dental care to the American 
people. This meeting should be of great 
interest to every member of the profes- 
sion. 

President Oppice then presented Dr. 
Milton Cruse, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting Program Committee, who an- 
nounced the scientific program for this 
meeting and presented the essayist, Dr. 
Walter E. Moyer of Denver. Dr. Moyer 
discussed “Basic Principles of Full Den- 
ture Construction.” His essay was illus- 
trated with a colored motion picture and 
slides. 

President Oppice expressed the thanks 
of the entire membership to Dr. Moyer 
for his excellent presentation and de- 
clared the meeting adjourned at 10:30 
p-m. so that those present could attend 
the table clinic presented by Dr. Moyer 
demonstrating his technic. 

Approximately 500 members and 
guests were in attendance. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. A. Hartwey, Secretary. 
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Story of the Chicago Crime Commission 
PAROLE BOARD REFORMS 


The Committee to Cooperate with the 
Chicago Crime Commission presents 
herewith its eighth article in a series de- 
picting outstanding achievements of the 
“Commission” in fighting crime and pre- 
venting miscarriage of justice. 

Shortly after a member of the Chicago 
Crime Commission was appointed 
Chairman of the Pardon and Parole 
Board secret sessions of that body were 
abolished. At the same time the Com- 
mission was invited to send a represen- 
tative to the Board’s hearing in the State 
Penitentiary and Reformatory at Pon- 
tiac. An observer was assigned and 
spent one week in each institution. 
These observations in 1927 disclosed that 
the members of the Parole Board re- 
ceived scanty information relative to 
those sentenced and the nature of their 
crimes. To fill this void, the Commis- 
sion agreed to furnish the Parole Board 
complete data in each serious case. The 
reports became so popular with Parole 
Board members that by 1935 the Com- 
mission was sending 960 each year. 
Some of the reports contained as many 
as six pages. 

Analysis of court observers reports dis- 
closed that certain judges had by their 
activities earned uncomplimentary ap- 
pellations and were commonly known as 
“cash register,’ “habeas corpus,” and 
“probation.” Reports also showed that 
the state’s attorney had failed dismally 
as a law enforcer and prosecutor. These 
findings were made the subject of a 
public report containing a recommenda- 
tion that the judges and state’s attorney 
be defeated at the forthcoming election 
on this record. The state’s attorney was 
defeated. One of the judges was shot 
and killed after being defeated. 


From time to time, the Commission 
made public the status of its twenty- 
eight “public enemies.” After most of 
those on the first roster had been given 
treatment, a second list of twenty-eight 
_lesser hoodlums was released. A subse- 


quent accounting showed that fifteen of 
the gangsters had been convicted; nine 
were deceased; one being held for de- 
portation and eight awaiting disposition 
in courts. 

In 1933 and 1934 there was, an epi- 
demic of crimes committed by parolees. 
In 1936 Crime Commission records dis- 
closed that 1,294 prisoners had been 
released on parole while only 770 were 
received from courts and 263 returned 
for violations. The Governor asked the 
Commission to make a state survey of 
paroles. The Operating Director was 
authorized to do so and after an ex- 
haustive survey, sent the Governor his re- 
port. Many of the improvements sug- 
gested were adopted, but the basic plan 
of reorganization was not. 

Throughout 1937, Parole Administra- 
tion continued to be the subject of 
heated controversial discussion. A num- 
ber of bills dealing with paroles were 
adopted by the general assembly. One, 
authorizing judges to set definite terms 
of punishment within the minimum and 
maximum set by statute was vetoed by 
the Governor, but later enacted into 
law. Others prohibited public office 
holders from sponsoring parolees; re- 
quired the sending of the names and ad- 
dresses of sponsors to the state’s attorney ; 
made all sessions of the Parole Board 
public and ordered sex segregation of 
prisoners. The Chicago Crime Com- 
mission opposed the bill authorizing 
judges to set definite terms. Bills pro- 
viding for a revised criminal code were 
defeated. 

The Commission is not a part of any 
government, state, county, or city subdi- 
vision. It is not endowed; does not 
share in “tag days” or other fund drives. 
It is supported solely by voluntary con- 
tributions of public-spirited citizens who 
recognize its civic value. 

Make contribution checks payable to 
Chicago Crime Commission and mail to 

(Continued on page 24) 
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WEST SUBURBAN 


“Practice Management and Social 
Trends of the Future” was discussed by 
Dr. Lloyd H. Dodd of Decatur at the 
branch meeting on November 14. We 
hope to publish a full report in the next 
issue of the Review. . . . Karl von der 
Heydt received a V-mail letter from Lt. 
Joseph Komarek asking to be excused 
from serving on the Membership and 
Attendance Committee because he is too 
far away from the U.S.A. to be of much 
help. Lt. Komarek is becoming so ac- 
climated to primitive practice he fears 
he may have trouble getting accustomed 
to his modern office when he returns. 
He visited Sydney, Australia, on his last 
leave and hopes that his next visit will 
be Oak Park. More power to you Joe, 
we hope you'll get your wish soon... . 
Bob Mulholland, who has been away for 
over forty-two months, writes that he is 
getting along fine in New Guinea and 
wishes to be remembered to his friends. 
—F. W. Schulz, Assistant Branch Cor- 
respondent. 


NORTH SUBURBAN 


The following letter was received by 
President Murray and is reprinted here 
upon his request: “The North Suburban 
Branch of the Chicago Medical Society 
invites the members of the North Sub- 
urban Branch of the Chicago Dental 
Society to attend a meeting Monday, 
December 11, at 8 p.m. at the Univer- 
sity Club in Evanston. The subject of 
“The Relationship of Fluorine in the 
Drinking Water to Dental Caries” will 
be presented by Dr. H. Trendley Dean 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. Dr. Dean will discuss experiments 
which are now being conducted in other 
states in which fluorine is being added 
to the drinking water, under carefully 
controlled supervision. An open forum 
will be conducted after Dr. Dean’s ad- 
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dress in order that the audience may 
enter into the discussion and ask ques- 
tions. We trust that the membership 
of the Dental Society will be well rep- 
resented.” The letter is signed by Dr. 
F. W. Schacht, President. . . . The op- 
portunity for members of this branch to 
meet with the Medical Society to dis- 
cuss a subject of such great importance 
to all of us is indeed a welcome occasion 
which merits good attendance. A com- 
mittee representing this branch of the 
Dental Society, and consisting of Ed 
Ryan, chairman, I. A. Smothers and 
Bob Lasater has been appointed to meet, 
at a later date, with a similar committee 
from the Medical Society to consider 
the practicability of using fluorine in the 
local water supply. This joint committee 
will consult with various city officials, 
including Dr. Winston H. Tucker, Com- 
missioner of Health in Evanston, who, 
by the way, is very much interested if 
the idea. .. . LeRoy Hedges, C. A. Cam- 
eron, W. A. Fanning and Eddie Bau- 
mann were North Suburban members of 
a study club which recently visited den- 
tists in Minneapolis and Rochester, 
Minnesota and Madison, Wisconsin. 
Their host at Rochester was Boyd Gard- 
ner of the Mayo Clinic. They report 
that the trip was very interesting and 
instructive—Waldo O. Urban, Branch 
Correspondent. 


NORTH SIDE 


The second meeting of the North Side 
Branch will be held December 4, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. Cedric Ditt- 
mer, chairman of the program commit- 
tee, has been fortunate in securing as 
speaker of the evening, George M. Hol- 
lenback, D.D.S., F.A-C.D., of Los An- 
geles, California, who is nationally 
known in the field of operative dentistry. 
His presentation of “The Gold Inlay” 
will show results produced by a vacuum 
mixing and investing device. Dr. Hol- 


lenback will point out some of the fal- 
lacious ideas which have been advanced 


from time to time. Recent improve- 
ments in investing materials will be con- 
sidered and a very simple technic pre- 
sented which produces definite and con- 
sistent results. Dinner at 6:30. The 
speaker at 7:30. President Bob Has- 
terlik urges everyone to come early as 
we want to begin right on time.... A 
group of pheasant hunters from the 
Howard Avenue district, Larry Larsen, 
Joe Cox, Bob Hasterlik, M. L. Hubbell, 
and Clarence Heamon report fine shoot- 
ing on their trip to South Dakota. The 
weeds were tall, the cornfields heavy as 
there had been no killing frost, making 
it tough to get the birds up. Never- 
theless, they got their quotas. Art Blim, 
Al Bowman, Bill Williams and O. A. 
Helmer also are back from South Da- 
kota. All these men say so far as pheas- 
ants go—South Dakota is a hunter’s 
paradise. . . . Navy Lieutenant Joel P. 
Johns was at home on a fifteen day leave 
and has returned to Jacksonville, Flor- 
"ida. Lt. R. Schriver, U.S.N., stationed 
in New York State and Lt. Corwin 
Funkey, U.S.N., stationed at Beloit, 
Wisconsin, were at home on short leave 
and both have been transferred to Pearl 
Harbor. . . . Dr. Winthrop Girling, who 
died recently in Evanston Hospital, was 
80 years old. Graduated from the Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery in 1891, 
he was a colleague of such men as G. V. 
Black, T. L. Gilmer and Truman W. 
Brophy. Fifty years or more is a long 
time to practice dentistry. : . . With the 
golfing season closed many will now 
turn to bowling for recreation—<. D. 
Ford, Branch Correspondent. 


NORTHWEST 


Our customary fountains of news are 
slowly drying up. A spot survey (Gal- 
lup Poll) reveals very little in the way 
of news that is fit to print. Of course 
we could write some stuff in the Win- 
chell manner but it might have serious 
repercussions. Perhaps our members are 


stupefied by the barrage of politicalsam- 


munition which came in all directions 
during the past several weeks. By this 
time, unless a guy wears a poker face, 
you can just about guess whether or 
not he voted the “right” way... . 
Through Ben Davidson we learned that 
Capt. Fred Nannestad moved his family 
to Columbus, Ohio. . . . In a V-mail to 
Glenn Cartwright, Lt. Wallace Davis 
sends regards to branch members. Wal- 
lace writes: “Greetings from across the 
Pacific. I have filled teeth from New 
York all the way down to Cuba, through 
the Panama Canal and while crossing 
the broad Pacific. I never thought it 
would be so easy to work while under- 
way. You learn to follow every move- 
ment of the ship. At present we are 
anchored among a group of islands, and 
when we go ashore are surrounded by 
thousands of cocoanut palms—and co- 
coanut so hard to buy back in the states.” 
. . . Congratulations to Major W. R. 
Bowerson, stationed in the jungles of 
India, on his recent promotion. . . . Lt. 
Ted Sakowski, U.S.N., is now at the 
University of Chicago. . . . Pete DeBoer 
and Folmer Nymark took advantage of 
the fine fall weather and spent a few 
days at White Pines State Park. . . . Bob 
Placek left for his annual trip to Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. While down there, 
on December 2, Bob will appear before 
the Central District Arkansas Society to 
discuss “Acrylic Jackets and Rapid 
Cavity Preparation.”. . . The other day 
Iver Oveson rushed in late for his lunch- 
eon date at Pete’s, his excuse being that 
his denture patient insisted on him “tak- 
ing off just a little more.” Iver sounded 
like the cheering section when the floor 
show starts at the “L and L.”—Thad 


_ Olechowski, Branch Correspondent. 


SOUTH SUBURBAN 


A hunting we will go—it seems that 
some of our members would like to ex- 
hibit their prowess in the more primi- 
tive method of supplying provender for 
the table, so C. E. Simon and L. T. 
Rowland -have deserted their respective 
offices to indulge in the sport. I wonder 
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if they will tell stories similar to those 
about “the big one that got away—gosh, 
you should have seen him—he was this 
big!”. . . The old saying that once you 
get Florida sand in your shoes you will 
always want to return there seems to 
apply to A. W. Brookstra, who, accord- 
ing to rumor, will soon be leaving for 
parts south. . . . Mike Hughes decided 
that the dental office was too confining 
so he took a week off for a little jaunt to 
Turkey Run. . . . A bright note on the 
horizon is the news that for the balance 
of the year all of our meetings will be 
in the Elks Club at Harvey. Those of 
us who do not have cars found it incon- 
venient to eat at one place and meet at 
another. However, that situation has 
been overcome and we can look forward 
to convenient and filling (those swell 
Elks’ meals!) meetings for the rest of 
the 1944-45 season. . . If you have any 
news about yourself or other members of 
our branch, please pass it on to your 
local correspondent or to me.—H. C. 
Gornstein, Branch Correspondent. 


ENGLEWOOD 


Modesty, my friends, is a terrible thing 
in an assistant branch correspondent— 
witness the fact that Boles Gobby wrote 
the last article and neglected to state 
that he had moved into new and larger 
quarters. While in his neighborhood 
recently I stopped in to see him, some 
class! I had one of my young daugh- 
ters with me and when we left she asked, 
“Daddy, why don’t you get a job there?” 
. . . And while we are talking about 
each other here’s one on correspondent 
Frank Hospers. Frank went out to Iowa 
City last month for the homecoming, 
thus keeping intact his record since 


Here’s some further items on some of 
the boys who made the last issue. Joe 
Jun was riding in a jeep with some other 
officers in France when they had a 
wreck; Joe is in a hospital back in 
England. Rex Umbenhaur has a two 
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chair office on a big ship plying the 
Atlantic. Not to be outdone his Dad 
has been up in Northern Michigan for a 


-month hunting grouse and pheasants. 


It'd take me about that long to find one, 
too. . . . Heard Scotty Morange has 
been on the sick list but is back on the 
job now. Did Kenwood miss that one? 
And here’s one for West Suburban. I 
was talking to Matilda White a few 
days ago when our old friend Dr. Gal- 
lie came along. He said, “Well, hello, 
my dear,” and kissed her right in the 
lobby of the Annex! . . . Lt. Vitek, sta- 
tioned at San Mateo, California, for the 
past three months, has been home on a 
twenty day leave and thinks he may soon 
smell some sea water. Speaking of salt 
water, Ray Watkins was home after 
thirty months in the Fiji Islands and is 
now in Florida awaiting further as- 
signment. . . . Lt. Coglianese has been 
in on leave from Fort McClellan, Ala- 
bama. . . . By the way when you boys 
who are away feel a news item coming 
on just send it in from the far corners. 
. . . We carried Al Schubert out the 
back way with lumbago a couple of 
weeks ago. He is completely cured 
now. . . . Jack Stillerman has gone 
South—after twenty-five years at 59th 
street he has gone out to 7oth. .. . Heard 
a rumor that Ed Hartmann is due for a 
discharge. . . . John Simkus commutes 
back and forth between home and Great 
Lakes. . . . Our well known laboratory 
man, Erwin Pollock, who closed up a 
couple years ago to join the Navy, is 
now home with a medical discharge and 
is opening a new lab at 6240 Kedzie 
Avenue. . . . Al Person, Ed Warfield and 
Ray Gates put on a dental symposium 
for the Auburn Park Lions a short time 
ago. . . . Lt. Frank Farrell was circu- 
lating around the corner a couple of 
weeks ago. . . . Clyde Stokoe is reported 
to be on the discharge list, and Gordon 
Pollock is opening a new office at 95th 
and Ashland. . . . Can Barich do a sub- - 
stitute for cigarettes? Malcolm Brooks 
and I learned on Southern Illinois corn 
silk. "Twarnt bad, Fred.—Webster Byrne, 
Assistant Branch Correspondent. 


1913—that’s Englewood loyalty! 
g13—thats Englewood loyalty! .... 


KENWOOD-HYDE PARK 


Kenwood-Hyde Park was represented 
at the October Chicago Dental Society 
meeting held in the Crystal Ballroom of 
the Palmer House—Wayne Fisher and 
Les Boyd were there. They did not 
think the meeting would be complete 
until Scotty Morange appeared, but he 
saved the day by arriving at the last 
minute. . . . You boys who went to the 
Gardiner General Hospital must have 
been thrilled by memories of your old 
Army days. . . . Bob Wells was injured 
in an automobile accident while hunting 
those elusive pheasants, which are so 
wild and plentiful in South Dakota. He 
was riding with his wife and daughter 
when the car suddenly went into a ditch 
and overturned. Bob suffered a broken 
clavicle and will be out of his office for 
at least six weeks. . . . Carl Banks, Chris 
Davidson and Bill Rennie got a load of 
pheasants, so the story goes. . . . Mike 
Naughton, with his usual smile, was pres- 
ent at the October meeting. The Navy 
movies were enjoyed very much, we 
hear. . . . Elwood McKnight’s news 
about Otto Mast’s hunting trip was cen- 
sored so you'll have to get the story 
personally. . . . C. E. Waterman was 
taken to the hospital with an eye injury. 
. .. At the December meeting Dr. Jesse 
R. Carlton, one of our own members, 
will present a paper entitled “Basic 


Principles of Full Denture Construction ; 
McGrane Procedure.” He will demon- 
strate his technique on a patient. . . . 
See you all at the Stevens, where we 
can find our way around as of old.— 
Grover O. Schubert, Assistant Branch 
Correspondent. 


WEST SIDE 


Officers and members of the West 
Side Branch wish to extend their sincere 
sympathy to Frank Kropik on the re- 
cent death of his mother. . . . The Arco- 
lian Dental Arts Society will hold a sci- 
entific meeting on December 4 at the 
Midwest Athletic Club. The speaker 
of the evening will be the well-known 
Dr. Irish, who will discuss the uses of 
“Silver Nitrate in Dentistry.”. . . Sebas- 
tian Capinegro tells me that he has had 
the opportunity to contact several state 
representatives and senators in regard 
to the bill which deals with the abolition 
of advertising dental laboratories in II- 
linois and they are unanimously in favor 
of the immediate passage of the bill. 
That, my merry mates, is a bit of very 
good news. . . . Let us hear from you so 
that we can write an interesting column. 
Getting news seems just about as tough 
as getting a package of cigarettes. (And 
that’s darn tough!)—Vincent P. Vivir- 
ito, Assistant Branch Correspondent. 


MIDWINTER MEETING 

(Continued from page 5) 
Both the Army and Navy will be well 
represented in the General Clinics and 
plans for another Army and Navy Day 
are in the making. The Essay and Lim- 
ited Attendance Divisions of the Pro- 
gram Committee and the General Clin- 
ics Committee have already “nailed 
' down” their prospective essayists and 
clinicians and it is safe to say that the 
talent they have secured will equal, if 
not surpass, that of any previous Mid- 
winter Meeting.—James H. Keith. 


CHICAGO CRIME COMMISSION 
(Continued from page 20) 

any member of the Committee, Chicago 
Dental Society, 30 North Michigan Ave- 
nue. 

Contributions to the Chicago Crime 
Commission are deductible from Federal 
Income Tax. 


Committee to Cooperate with 
Chicago Crime Commission. 
B. 

Rosert I. Humpurey, 

Rosert G, Kesex, Chairman. 
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R T () i CHICAGO DENTAL SOCIETY 


Central Offices: 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill., Telephone State 7925 


Kindly address all communications concerning business of the Society to the Central Offices. 


Officers 

Harold W. Oppice President 
Joseph B. Zielinski President-Elect 
Robert I. Humphrey Vice-President 
Harry A. Hartley Secretary 
James H. Keith Treasurer 
L. Russell Hegland Executive Secretary 
Directors 

T. C. Starshak (Eng. 1947) 
E. W. Baumann (N. Sub. 1947) 
Iver A. Oveson (N. W. Side 1946) 
Melford E. Zinser (N. Side 1946) 
Arno L. Brett (W. Sub. 1946) 
Robert J. Wells (Ken. 1945) 
L. C. Holt (S. Sub. 1945) 
S. M. Rakow , (W. Side 1945) 
Editorial Staff 

James H. Keith Society Meetings 


James D. Mershimer 
Harold W. Oppice 
Leo W. Kremer 


Committee Meetings 
Dental Legislation 
Military Affairs 


Maynard K. Hine Abstracts 
Benjamin P. Davidson Special Features 
William P. Schoen, Jr. C.C.D.S. 
John M. Spence U. of Til. 
James R. Schumaker N.U.D.S. 


Sigmund F. Bradel Koller Clinic 


Branch Correspondents 


Herman C. Gornstein South Suburban 

1603 Halsted St., Chicago Heights, Chicago peer 185 

Frank J. Kropik West Side 
1808 Blue Island Ave., Canal 3433 


Thad Olechowski Northwest Side 
4213 W. Division St., Spaulding 0422 
Z. D. Ford “North Side 


6356 Broadway, Sheldrake 1475 
Raymond C. Van Dam Englewood 
42 E. 112th St., Pullman 4488 
Waldo Urban North Suburban 
636 Church St., Evanston, 4540 
Karl von der Heydt West Suburban 
715 Lake St., Oak Park, Euclid 1170 
Sylvester W. Cotter Kenwood-H Hyde Park 
11059 S. Hale Street, Beverly 1133 


Contributors 


Manuscripts should be typewritten, double spaced, 
and the original copy should be submitted. Every ef- 
fort will be made to return unused manuscripts, if 
request is vo yg but no responsibility can be accepted 
for failure to do so. Anonymous communications will 
receive no consideration whatever. 

Manuscripts and news items of interest to the mem- 
bership of the Society are solicited. 

Forms close on the fifth and twentieth of each 
month. The early submission of material will insure 
more consideration for publication. 
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Publication Staff 


Robert G. Kesel 
L. Russell Hegland 
Edward J. Krejci 


Editor 
Business Manager 
Advertising Censor 


Dental Hygiene Institute of Chicago 


Director 


Ethics Committee 

James J. Kohout, Chairman 1945 
Folmer Nymark 1946 
Lester E. Kalk 1947 
Applications for Membership 


The following applications have been re- 
ceived by the Ethics Committee. Any member 
having information relative to any of the ap- 
plicants, which would affect their membership, 
should communicate in writing with Dr. 
James J. Kohout, 1203 S. Austin Blvd., Cicero. 
Anonymous communications or telephone calls 
will receive no consideration. 


Active Members 


Stanger, Chester A. (C.C.D.S. 1929) North- 
west, 6818 W. North Ave. Endorsed by 
Paul W. Swanson and Walter G. Wicklund. 

Waldman, A. G., Lt. (J.G.) C.C.D.S. 1944, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. Endorsed by Louis 
S. Rowe and H. J. Waldman. 


| Classified Advertising 


FOR SALE 


For Sale: 


Dental office in residence, equipment 
and building. Business all you can do. Suburb 
south of Chicago in Calumet district. Retiring be- 
cause of age and poor health. Address K-1, The 
Fortnightly Review of the Chicago Dental Society. 


For Sale: C.D.X. wall model X-ray. Finished in 
cream white. Regular and extension bracket. De- 
veloping.equipment included. Call Mansfield 1400. 


For Sale: Re-finished new model Wilkerson chair, 
Both mahogany. 
Phone Euclid 2730. 


American cabinet style 107. 
Whip-Mix casting machine. 
(Continued on next page) 


Josephine Bessems 
Room 1420, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Dearborn 9635 
| 


For Sale: The select practice and equipment of 
the late Dr. Bernard J. Cooper, 3002 Pittsfield 
Building Tower. Well- established for 19 years. 
Three completely equipped operating rooms with IT ca AN 
Ritter Master Units and X-Ray, wall type. Fully 

fitted laboratory, consultation room, large secre- 
tary’s office and waiting room. All instruments 


and equipment of highest quality and in excellent B Do BETTER 
condition. State 5228. E NE 


FOR RENT 


For Rent: Evanston—exclusive professional offices, 

708 Church St., Evanston. The typical ofice | WITTH DEE GOLD 
contains approximately 425 sq. ft. and is divided 

advantageously into a reception room and one or 
two consulting or operating rooms with labora- 
tories and developing rooms. Offices designed to 
meet the special needs of the medical and dental 
professions. Elevator, janitor, charwomen and 
other services are furnished by the building man- 
agement. Your inquiry invited. Quinlan & Tyson, 
Inc., Managers, 1571 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, FOR THE DURATION.. 
Ambassador 3755 or University 2600. 


For Rent Part Time: Newly furnished office. North We are carrying on as 

light. Available Monday and Friday. Receptionist usual. Same high stand- 

service. Call Randolph 1899. ard ta the 
WANTED construction of Jackets, 

Wanted: Fine opportunity for a dental assistant Thimble bridges, Den- 

who has had experience in laboratory work. Call ‘ tures, Cast removables, 

Paul Silver, Lincoln 4820. Fe etc., 

Wanted: Dental assistant. Prefer experienced girl i ee CENtral 1680 

to perform duties of dental assistant combined 


with some laboratory and X-ray work. Permanent | M.W.SCHNEIDER Loborator, 
position if qualified. Good salary. N. W. Side. 30 _N. MICHIGAN AVE.* CHICAGO* 
Phone Palisade 2357. 


ORIGINATED IN THIS LABORATORY 
_ acrylic bridge with interchangeable dummies— 
Advantages: 


1. Dummies or pontics replaced without removing bridge. 
2. Teeth are individualized. 


3. Stronger—each pontic has definite support. 


Nu-Art Ceramic Laboratory 


Phone: CENtral 8285 55 E. Washington Street CHICAGO 2 


Exclusive Jacket Work 


Porcelain. or Plastic 


The Best Proof of what we can do for you is in a per- 


sonal test. YOU be the Ju Doctor! 
THE PITTSFIELD towen*” Central 0557-58 


Cc 

> 
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PEND ABLE 


experience is reflected in the 
way this important work is being 
done. There is something char- 
acteristic and outstanding in 
the gold crowns, inlay abut- 
ments and bridges being pro- 
duced by our skilled technicians. 


Phones: Berkshire 0868-0869 


LARSON and PICK 


DENTAL LABORATORY 
4805 FULLERTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


ALL PARTIALS SURVEYED 
PICK-UP AND DELIVERY SERVICE 


“Northwest Chicago’s Quality Laboratory” 


PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION 
EXCLUSIVELY 
Chicago Office 
1142-44 Marshall Field Annex Bldg. 
Tel. State 0990 


GENERAL AGENTS 
A. B. Garber—A. L. Peterson 
MEDICAL PROTECTIVE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Dr. Butler Tooth Brushes 


Place Your Order for Christmas 
Brushes Today 


Note—Adult can be supplied in me- 
dium, hard, extra hard nylon, as well as 
hard and extra hard black natural. 


Junior model in medium bleached and 
hard black natural. 


No additional cost for CHRISTMAS 
WRAPPING. 


Specify texture of bristle in both adult 


and junior. 


John O. Butler Company 
Distributor of the Dr. Butler Tooth Brush 
7600 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago 19, Illinois 
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—every week ! 


Meet John S.......... and Mary D........= 

John works at an electronics plant on Long 
Island, and makes $85 a week. Almost 16% of it 
goes into War Bonds. 


Mary has been driving rivets into bombers at 
an airplane plant on the West Coast. She makes 
$55 a week, and puts 14% of it into War Bonds. 


John and Mary are typical of more than 27 
million Americans on the Payroll Savings Plan 
who, every single month, put half a BILLION 
dollars into War Bonds. That’s enough to buy 
one of those hundred-million-dollar battleships 
every week, with enough money for an aircraft 
carrier and three or four cruisers left over. 


These people buy a battleship 


In addition, John and Mary and the other 
people on the Payroll Plan have been among the 
biggest buyers of extra Bonds in every War 
Loan Drive. 


They’ ve financed a good share of our war effort 
all by themselves, and they’ve tucked away 
billions of dollars in savings that are going to 
come in mighty handy for both them and their 
country later on. 


When this war is won, and we start giving 
credit where credit is due, don’t 
forget John and Mary. After the 
fighting men, they deserve a place 
at the top. They’ve earned it. 


You've backed the attack—now speed the victory! 
CHICAGO DENTAL SOCIETY 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury 
Department and War Advertising Council 
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Surgical Appliances Inspired by 
VITALLIUM in 
Dentistry 


ex 


US. PAT. OFF. 


JOSEPH E. KENNEDY COMPANY 


765 W. 69th Street Chicago 21, Ill. 
ABErdeen 6800 


AUSTENAL 
PORCELAIN 


“Deel the natural 
teclh tn the mouth” 


To appreciate genuine naturalness, one must observe 
Austenal Teeth in the oral environment . . . see them 
in relationship to approximating vital teeth in the 
patient’s mouth. 


Then the microscopic anatomical and surface details 
of the reproduced teeth and the true harmony with 
natural teeth can be studied. The form and texture 
look like vital teeth and the gradation of color from 
incisal to gingival is imperceptible as in natural teeth. , 


~AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
5932 Wentworth Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 


Order AUSTENAL TEETH from 


a 

* 


Symbol of Naturalness 
in Restorations 


PRESCRIBE AUSTENAL TEETH FOR 
MORE NATURAL ORAL ESTHETICS 


These laboratories can supply you: 


ANNEX DENTAL LABORATORY 
25 East Washington St., Chicago 2, Illinois 


EHRHARDT & COMPANY 
55 East Washington St., Chicago 2, Illinois 


JOSEPH E. KENNEDY COMPANY 
765 West 69th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


your VITALLIUM LABORATORY 


*TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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SMILES ADVERTISEMENTS 

in the Chicago TRIBUNE constantly 

. - « doing a SALES job that dentists 

could NEVER do for themselves . . . 

sending willing, understanding patients 
regularly in to YOU... 


ASK 


Smiles. 


that YOU may never again feel a depression . . . USING the SMILES System 


We ASK ONLY that each dentist send us ONE Smiles contract monthly — 


When you ASK your patients to use the 
SMILES System of paying for their den- 
tistry in small, easy, monthly payments, out 

. the average dentist will double and triple 
his annual income. You needn’t be satisfied 
with less. 
For the SMILES System enables ALL of your 
patients to take all the dentistry you tell 
them they need . . . and THEY GET IT. 
from YOU. .. “no delay, no further shop- 
ping, no lost customers, for you. 


4, 


25 ©. Washington St., 


And LISTEN . . . on ALL Smiles contracts 
that are worthy, " accep table .. . YOU a 
YOUR MONEY (IN ONE CHECK) IN 
ADVANCE .. . not by dribs and drabs. 


When WE buy the contract .. . THAT ENDS 
YOUR RESPONSIBILITY. SMILES as- 
sumes all bad debts, assumes all collections, 
keeps your patients friendly to you, PAYS 
YOU (in one check) IN ADVANCE. 


We help YOU; we ASK that you help us: 
send us ONE contract (or more) monthly. 


© Chicago 2, Ill. © FRA. 1593 
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THERE IS A SERVICE--WHEREBY 


You Can Give 


Your patient the time he needs to pay--yet 


You Can Keceive 


your fee without waiting 


Here is the SERVICE which fully protects your interest and 
assures you of individual attention in every case— 


Here is the SERVICE which is based on fair cost and long 
experience in financing personal needs. 


We would like to include you among the many users of this 
SERVICE, and we’d like to tell you more about it. A phone 
call will bring you full information, without any obligation on 
your part. 


When your patient asks for time—ask for us 
11 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET PHONE: FRANKLIN 2090 
CHICAGO 3 : 
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